28        '        ENGLAND'S   HOUR

I sit in the darkness thinking lugubriously of the
work that I should be able to do on that long
journey if I could only see. Outside the carriage
window, a brilliant full moon makes the darkened
country clearer than dawn; in the ghostly light,
Southampton's cranes and chimneys appear as gro-
tesque phantoms with arms raised in supplication.
Recalling Martin's description of trains in Russia,
I wonder how closely British railways may come
to resemble them before war is over.

Towards the end of the year, my journeys,
like the winter, grow colder.   A five-day Decem-
ber series in the North is accompanied, in rapid
succession, by snow, frost, fog, and heavy rain.
In Lancashire, sleet-showers hold up the train;
on the Yorkshire  hills  between  Burnley   and
Harrogate, the snow already lies so deep that a
snow-plough has to clear the roads.   Outside
the small radius  reached  by  infrequent  coal
fires, hotels and houses seem cold as the Poles.
At Bradford my hostess and I, finding the black-
out increased by heavy mist, look for half an
hour in streets normally familiar to her for the
hall where 1 am booked to speak. In Hampshire,
our New Forest cottage is surrounded  by a
swamp which defies the efforts of any car to
approach uearer than twenty yards from the
door.

Though myc conscience is challenged by posters
all over London ,which inform me: "Children